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SUBJECTS FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 


AT THE ROOMS OF 


THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 


36, RED LION SQUARE, 

























On Tuesday Evenings, at Light o’ Clock, precisely. 


April 4th, ‘Ts the position of Mr. Owen correct, that man is not properly the subject 
of praise or b’ame, reward or punishment ?”’—Adjourned from last month. 

11th, ‘“ Is there any principle in human nature which presents an insurmountable 
barrier to the Co-operative System ?”’ 

18th. ‘* What is the best mode of educating and training children?” 


25th. ‘Is the labourer entitled to the whole produce of his labour ?—and why, in the 
present state of society, is the lot of the producing classes poverty and wretchedness?” 








To Landholders. 


Wanted to rent, with a view to purchase, or cn a long lease, from 500 to 2000 acres 
of good land, in one or several contiguous farms—the distance from London not material 
if the offer is eligible. Apply by letter, with the fullest particulars, addressed, Mr. J. 
Corss, No. 56, Red Lion Square. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope to hear again from ‘‘ B. C.” before the 12th of the month. 

Several valuable papers have come to hand, for which we have not room this month. 
Among the rest we are obliged to defer a very able article on the negative side of 
the question announced for discussion on the 4th of April. 

A Correspondent, signing himself “A Friend to Human Improvement,”’ denounces the 
New System as contrary to all religion: as we wish to avoid all theological controversy, 
we have only, in reply, to express our conviction that the New System is ofall others 
the most favourable to the development of truth and the detection of error, and that 
whatever in religion, morals, or physics is founded in truth, must ultimately reign 
triumphant. At the same time we wish it to be understood, that we do not seek the 
co-operation of those who will not allow to others of every religious sect, or of no 
sect at all, the same liberty to think, and to express their opinions, that he would wish 
for himself. ‘‘ Who art thou, oh maa, that judgest thy brother? to his own master 
he standeth or falleth.” 




















Mr. Owen.—We uaderstand that after holding public meetings for the purpose of 
disseminating the principles of the New System in various parts of the United States, 
Mr. Owen proceeded down the Ohio to the new settlement of Harmony. After 
leaving Pittsburgh the steam-boat was stopped by the ice, and the party was com- 
pelled to travel overland the remaining distance. Mr. Owen found the community 
in a very prosperous state; and notwithstanding the great variety of characters ad- 
mitted, three individuals only had been dismissed the Association, and about 20 had 
left of their own accord, from various reasons, and above 1000 persons remained in the 
settlement. Further particulars have not yet come to hand, but are daily expected. 
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HINTS TO LEGISLATORS. 
FROM A LADY—A CORRESPONDENT. 


The means of meliorating the condition of mankind are to be sought for in a 
knowledge of the principles of human nature. 





Tre Legislature of Great Britain is at this moment assembled. 
It would be well to direct the attention of this assembly to the 


following observatiors of Stewart :— 

‘«« There is a science in legislation, which the details of office and the intrigues of 
popular assemblies will never communicate, a science of which the principles must be 
sought for in the constitution of human vature, and in the general laws which regulate 
the course of human affairs; and which, if ever, in consequence of the progress of 
reason, philosophy should be enabled to assume that ascendant in the government of 
the world, which has hitherto been maintained by accident, combined with the 
passions and caprices of a few leading individuals, may perhaps produce more 
perfect and happy forms of society than have yet been realized in the history of 
mankind.’’* 

Reason has made a rapid and unlooked-for progress; philosophical 
knowledge, both natural and moral, has opened upon the world a 
succession of new and unexpected lights, and the legislature may now 
deem it expedient, and-even find it necessary, to look into the consti- 
tution of human nature for those principles which will enable them to 
produce the long sought forms of society, from which a more perfect 
and happy state of human existence will result, than any which has yet 
been realized in the history of mankind. 

It has heretofore been the practice of legislators and of the ruling 
authorities, to avail themselves of the materials which compose society, 
to take them up masked as they are, and deformed by the accumulated 
errors of past centuries, and to designate such materials by the name 
of human nature, and the combinations thereof by that of civilized 
society ; while they have but superficially enquired how much of what 
they see is the produce of artificial arrangement, how little has its basis 


4. 





* Elements, p. 2. § ii —On the Utility of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
VOL. I. G 2 
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in the constitution of mankind. With impressions of this character 
stamped upon the mind, they contemplate as visionary projects, as 
illusive dreams, all great and permanent improvements in the human 
condition; and when undertaking the arduous task of amendment, they 
satisfy themselves with the temporary removal of immediate and local 
difficulties, leaving their successors as much embarrassed as they have 
been themselves, and as ignorant of the real causes and remedies of 
the prevailing evils, as all generations must remain, until philosophy 
shall instruct the legislating powers, and direct them to inquire into 
the nature of the beings whose improvement they have hitherto so 
vainly sought to effect. The astronomer may range through the starry 
firmament, and tell the course of every planet; but, ignorant of the 
affinities of earthly bodies, could he decompose an alkali? No more 
can the legislator, however he may have studied the histories of ‘past 
and present times, however familiar he may be with all the intrigues 
of courts and of popular assemblies, hope to ameliorate effectively the 
condition of the human species, until he shall derive his principles 
from a knowledge of the constitution of human nature. 

The philanthropic founder of “ The New System,” * who has lately 
occupied much of the public attention of this country, and whose 
philosophic mind has ranged over the physical and moral scene of life, 
is led to hope that the period of amelioration, founded upon the 
basis which Stewart proposes, is not so distant as might at first sight 
seem probable; nay, he ventures to assert, that the means of efiecting 
the desired improvement is at this moment before the world. 

Mr. Owen has, by an enlarged intercourse with all classes of the 
human family, by a close investigation of nature, and by an accumula- 
tion of facts, which his deeply reflecting and combining mind has 
brought together, arrived at the conclusion, that the human being is 
plastic in his nature, and prepared from birth to receive such impres- 
sions as external circumstances are calculated to produce. Allowing 
for the modification which those circumstances will receive from the 
particular combination and degree of the faculties, qualities, and 
propensities of the individual upon whom they act, he maintains, 
that the infant Chinese, if transplanted at birth, would become an 
adult Englishman; and that the savage Cannibal might with ease have 
been trained to the character of a mild and benevolent Quaker; that 
the gloomy and desperate conspirator might, under a different combi- 
nation of circumstances, have become an intelligent and able statesman : 
and that the votary of idle dissipation and folly might, without difficulty, 
have been moulded into the child of industry, or the model of graceful 
refinement. 

This is a new and a happy view of human nature ; including within 
its range the progressive steps of ever-increasing improvement, and 





* Mr. Owen’s View of the Human Being, and the nature of Circumstances 
considered, 
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closing out from the mental vision, the hydra of natural and necessary 
evil, with which it has so long been daunted and dismayed; it is a 
view which, if borne out by facts, and by fair reasoning thereon, would 
ultimately lead (as truth when once perceived must force its onward 
way) to such great and universal changes in the structure of society, 
that it well may claim the attention of every acute and reasoning 
mind. 

We should first inquire, what is meant by czreumstances, which are 
proposed as the powerful engine by which the destiny of man is to be 
ruled; and next, as a question of no minor importance, we should 
endeavour to ascertain the degree in which those circumstances are 
capable of being influenced by the powers of the being whom they in their 
turn control. Circumstances are—all the existences which compose 
and which surround us ;—the physical, moral, and mental existences, 
amongst which we live, and move, and have our being, are “ the 
circumstances in which we are placed.”* There are internal and natural 
circumstances connected with mankind, by which we understand the 
organization of his nature, and the climate and localities which surround 
him; there are external and artificial circumstances, by which we 
comprehend the social arrangements under which he is placed. These 
combining together, do, and ever must, create the general and peculiar 
character of the human being; and ever must determine the propor- 
tion of his attainments, as well as the measure of his prosperity and 
enjoyment. 

That each individual has no controling power over cither of these 
classes of circumstances, appears to be a self-evident proposition :—to 
what extent the publJic mind, or the ruling authorities may influence 
both, is an enquiry which merits the most attentive investigation. 

The internal and natural circumstances} must necessarily give the 
first impetus to the course of human affairs; the faculties, qualities, 
and propensities which compose us, together with the climate and 
localities which surround us, must largely contribute to direct and 
impel, to cause or create the peculiar character, as well as the social 
arrangements, which, in each distinct class of the human species, in 
each varying country, and at each succeeding period, have manifested 
themselves amongst nations. Over this class of circumstances it would 
seem that we can have but little comparative control. 

Look at the Egyptian reposing under the shady trees which spring 
up spontaneously upon the banks of the refreshing Nile; see him 
plunging into its cooling waters, gathering the melon which ministers 
to his health, while it delights his senses. How much must his con- 





* The faculty of speech, the power of motion, are circumstances of our nature ; as 
the education. which cultivates and improves them, are circumstances of our social 
condition. 

+ Internal and natural circumstances capable of modification by human agencies, 
and in themselves always favourable to the species which they influence. 
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formation, his climate, and his loealities, contribute to create for him 
a character, and to constitute for him a social system, unlike that of 
the Laplander, “ stinted of nature’s fair proportion,” shivering and 
starving in his sunless and ungeuial latitudes ! 

That these circumstances should not fall within the pale of human 
management will be readily and very generally pronounced ; yet their 
stubborn and resisting nature will not ever militate against the progress 
of improvement. Wherever Kuowledge extends her sway, she embel- 
lishes the dominions of her subjects, and rules the materials of the 
universe ; she pours through every region new and vivifying lights; she 
fathoms the deep and soars on high; she plays with the blossoms 
which nature supplies, and presents to her votarics the richest fruits. 
Such is the power of Knowledge, that her gifts are inexhaustible as 
their culture is delightful. 

Yet, while dwelling upon the thought of all that she bestows, we 
must not pass unheeded the beautiful constitution of simple Nature, 
who, in all climates and at all periods, manifests towards her children 
her unceasing care; she grants them under the rudest of circumstances 
the enjoyment of simple pleasures and of careless ease; and her 
unerring hand impels them on by slow, yet certain steps, to seek that 
knowledge which never fails to reward and to crown their pursuits. 

The external and artificial circumstances,* or the social arrange- 
meats, devised, put in practice, and controled by minds conscious of, 
and fully understanding the first, the truly divine principle of legisla- 
tion :—“ That the character of man, and his conduct through life, is 
the effect resulting from the combined operation of the peculiar con- 
stitution of each person, and of the character and conduct of society at 
the time he lives, the multiplied powers of the latter far surpassing 
the single influence of the former,” are those upon which Mr. Owen 
wholly relies for the great and permanent improvement which he 
proposes. In his various works he has fully and ably developed his 
principles ; and under the three general heads of “ The Formation of 
Character,” “ The Creation of Wealth,” and “ The New Social 
Structure, to be founded and reared thereon,” he has thrown out 
lights upon the philosophy of the human mind, upon the powers and 
operative influence of science, and upon the nature and rational object 
of political economy, which will serve to brighten times to come, and 
gladden future generations. 

The influence of education in forming human character has not at 
any period, however dark, been considered as a subject for dispute ; 
from the age of Solomon, the wisest of kings and of men, to the present 
day, the necessity of “training up the child in the way that it should 
go,” has been universally recognised ; all the facts and experience of 
the world concur to furnish one great and irresistible body of evidence, 





* Oa oP 5 iy 
External and artificial circumstances, improveable ad infinitum. 
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attesting the undeviating results which follow from education; and 
while those facts and that experience stand undeniably before the 
world, to prove that each peculiar system will, where co-operating 
with natural circumstances, stamp a general character upon nations, 
every individual of our species evinces in the watchful solicitude and 
tender care which he bestows upon his offspring, the confidence which 
he places in the ultimate fruits to be derived therefrom. 

The universal admission of any specific effect naturally leads the 
mind into an enquiry as to the cause or causes from which such effect 
is deducible. The fruits of education being apparent, the mental 
powers of man have been directed to investigate the nature and quality 
of the soil from which snch productions have emanated; it has been 
found susceptible of receiving and of fructifying seeds, whether of good 
or of evil, to an unlimited extent; it has likewise. been found to yield 
a return necessarily proportioned to the culture which has been 
bestowed, allowing for trifling varictics resulting from local peculiarities. 
It appears that any general character which is not consistent with the 
internal and natural circumstances of the human being, may be 
impressed upon him by the force of external agencies; from this 
discovery, which seems to flew necessarily from a fair analysis of his 
nature, a great advance is made towards the amelioration of the 
human condition; the power of forming universally good characters 
seems to be the first and most essential step towards the attainment of 
general and individual happiness; and the experiments which have 
lately been made, and those which are at this moment in progress, lend 
a confirmation strong to the hope of its uniform practicability. 

The creation of wealth, by the combined powers of industry. and 
science, involves within its circle a mass of circumstances for the 
promotion of human happiness, each of which, like the diverging rays 
emanating from the great fountain of light and heat, will send joy and 
abundance into the lap of misery, and diffuse amongst the children of 
earth, gladness, peace, and content; it will aid the progress of morality 
by removing temptation to evil; it will assist the progress of science by 
multiplying the agents of research. The social structure, or the system 
of political economy which wisdom would build when furnished 
with such materials as general good character and unlimited real 
wealth, would differ much from any which has yet been devised 
for the advantage of the human race; and the combination of 
circumstances whieh would rest upon such pillars, might defy the 
power of time to weaken it. Yes, the system, founded upon a knowledge 
of our nature, and of the means of satisfying the demands and wishes 
of that nature, must progressively advance in a course of unceasing 
improvement ; and as we can fancy no termination to the progressive 
march of knowledge, so we can conceive no limit or boundary to the 
improvement of our species. 
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That the social condition of man* has not hitherto been such as to 
furnish him in any part of the known world, or at any period of his 
past history, with those advantages which his nature desires, and 
which it is capable of obtaining, is a position which will be conceded 
by all classes, sects, and parties; that an amelioration is loudly and 
justly demanded by the unanimous voice of mankind, will be equally 
admitted by all. How is the amelioration to be effected, and by what 
means are the desired advantages to be obtained? Various and 
innumerable have been the modifications of society at different periods, 
and in different parts of the world; and it would seem that human 
intelligence has been nearly exhausted in the unsuccessful attempt to 
create and to secure the well-being of our species. ‘That the course 
hitherto pursued has been founded in error, we are tempted by its 
failure to believe; and with Stewart we are disposed to assert, that by 
the study of human nature alone, we can expect to obtain the solid and 
permanent improvements which we seek. With him we believe that the 
edifice of society can be substantial, can be durable, can be beautiful, 
in proportion only as it is reared upon the principles which are to be 
found in the constitution of mankind. 

The new views of human nature which have been unfolded by Mr. 
Owen, and which remain uncontradicted by any fact, or by any fair 
reasoning, are the foundation upon which his system of social arrange- 
ments is reared. His philosophical researches, both speculative and 
experimental, into the nature of the human being; his practical 
experience of the results to be obtained by the course which he has 
adopted in the training and treatment of that being: his correct 
knowledge of the power of science, and of the extent to which the 
useful arts may be rendered available to the human species, have 
enabled him to combine a form of social arrangements, which, under 
the name of “ The New System,” or the science of human happi- 
ness, demands, and well may claim, the serious attention of the ruling 
authorities of these realms, who may be disposed to promote the 
amelioration of the condition of mankind. 

Should his system be found to have its basis in truth—should it be 
found consistent in all its details—should his analysis of human nature 
be found correct, and his views of society consistent with the principles 
of that nature and with the present state of human attainments, then 
may we hope that the permanent and effective amelioration of human 
condition is not so distant, so unattainable, as it has been sometimes 
represented ; then may we look with confidence to the slow but certain 
march of time for securing to mankind those advantages which nature, 





* The means of ameliorating the human condition to be found in the arrangement 
of circumstances, as proposed by Mr. Owen; which arrangement will be found to have 
been derived from a knowledge of human nature, and to be consistent with the present 
state of human attainments. 
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aided by the lights of reason and of knowledge would bestow, but which 
the darkness and errors of past centuries have hitherto withheld. 

I shall conclude with another quotation from Stewart ; a philosopher 
whose mind has never wandered iuto the regions of romance, and 
whose judgment is cool, as his intelligence is penetrating. 

‘‘ The long reign of error in the world, and the influence it maintains in an age of 
liberal inquiry, far from being favourable to the supposition that human reason is 
destined to be for ever the sport of prejudice and absurdity, demonstrate the tendency 
which there is to permanence in established opinion and in established institutions ; 
and promises an eternal stability to true philosophy, when it shall once have acquired 


the ascendant, and when proper means shall be employed to support it by a more 
perfect system of education.’’—Stewart’s Elements. P. 2. § i. ut supra. 








THE POOR MAN’S HOME. 


Ir is a common saying, that “ home is home, be it ever so homely,” 
but many are the homes which are no homes. The poor man’s home 
is one of this description. Crowded places of cheap entertainment, 
and the benches of ale-houses, if they could speak, might bear 
mournful testimony to the first of our assertions. To them the very 
poor man resorts for an image of the home which he cannot find at 
home. Fora starved grate and a scanty firing that is not enough to 
keep alive the natural heat of so many shivering children with their 
mother, he finds in the depth of winter always a blazing hearth, and a 
hob to warm his pittance of beer by. Instead of the clamours of a 
wife, made gaunt by famishing, he meets with a cheerful attendance 
beyond the merits of the trifle which he can afford to spend. He has 
companions which his home denies him, for the very poor man can ask 
no visitors. He can look into the goings on of the world, and speak 
a little to politics. At home there are no politics stirring but the 
domestic. All interests, real or imaginary, all topics that should 
expand the mind of man, and connect him with a sympathy to general 
existence, are crushed in the absorbing consideration of food to be 
obtained for the family. Beyond the price of bread, news is senseless 
and impertinent. At home there is no larder. Here there is at least 
a show of plenty; and while he cooks his lean scrap of butchers meat 
before the common bars, or munches his humbler cold viands, his 
relishing bread and cheese, with an onion, in a corner where no one 
reflects upon his poverty, he has sight of the substantial joint providing 
for the landlord and his family. He takes an interest in the dressing 
of it; and while he assists in removing the trivet from the fire, he feels 
that there is such a thing as beef and cabbage, which he was beginning 
to forget at home. All this while he deserts his wife and children. 
But what wife, and what children? Prosperous men, who object to 
this desertion, imagine to themselves some clean contented family like 
that which they go home to. But look at the countenance of the poor 
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wives who follow and persecute their good man to the door of the 
public-house, which he is about to enter, when something like shame 
would restrain him, if stronger misery did not induce him to pass the 
threshold. ‘That face, ground by want, in which every cheerful, every 
conversable lineament has been long effaced by misery—is that a face 
to stay at home with? is it more a woman, or a wild cat? alas! it is 
the face of the wife of his youth that once smiled upon him. It can 
smile no longer. What comforts can it share? What burthens can 
it lighten? Oh, ’tis a fine thing to talk of the humble meal shared 
together! But what if there be no bread in the cupboard? the 
innocent prattle of his children takes out the sting of a man’s poverty. 
But the children of the very poor do not prattle. It is none of the 
least frightful features in that condition that there is uo childishness 
in its dwellings. “ Poor people,” said a sensible old nurse fo us once, “ do 
not bring up their children; they drag them up.” The little careless 
darling of the wealthier nursery, in their hovel is transformed betimes 
into a premature reflecting person. No one has time to dandle it, no 
one thinks it worth while to coax it, to sooth it, to toss it up and down, 
to humour it. There is no one to kiss away its tears. If it cries it 
can only be beaten. It has been prettily said, that “a babe is fed 
with milk and praise.” But the aliment of this poor babe was thin, 
unnourishing ; the return to its little baby tricks, and efforts to engage 
attention, bitter ceaseless objurgation. It never had a toy, or knew 
what acoral meant. It grew up without the lullaby of nurses; it was 
a stranger to the patient fondle, the hushing caress, the attracting 
novelty, the costlier plaything, or the cheaper off-hand contrivance to 
divert the child; the prattle nonsense (best sense to it) the wise 
impertinences, the wholesome lies, the apt story interposed, that puts 
a stop to present sufferings and awakens the passion of young wonder. 
It was never sung to, no one ever told to it a tale of the nursery. It 
was dragged up to live or die as it happened. It had no young dreams. 
It broke at once into the iron realities of real life. A child exists not 
for the very poor as any object of dalliance; it is only another mouth 
to be fed, a pair of little hands to be betimes inured to labour. It is 
the rival till it can be the co-operator for food with the parent. It is 
never his mirth, his diversion, his solace; it never makes him young 
again, with recalling his young times. The children of the very poor 
have no young times. It makes the very heart to bleed to overhear 
the casual street-talk between a poor woman and her little girl, a 
woman of the better sort of poor, in a condition rather ahove the 
squalid beings which we have been contemplating. It is not of toys, 
of nursery books, of summer holidays (fitting that age) of the pro- 
mised sight, or play; of praised sufficiency at school, it is of mangling 
and clear-starching, of the price of coals or of potatoes. ‘The questions 
of thechild that should be the very outpourings of curiosity in idleness, 
are marked with forecast and melancholy providence. It has come to 
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be a woman before it was a child. It has learned to go to market; it 
chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it murmurs; it is knowing, acute, 
sharpened ; it never prattles. Had we not reason to say that the 
home of the very poor is no home ’—New Monthly. 








PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS. 


Tue following plan for bettering the condition of the poor in 
Ireland, was submitted by Mr. Owen, at a meeting called by him 
at Waterford on the 30th of Nov. 1822, and is here inserted on 
account of the practical calculations it embraces relative to the value 
of land and labour under the co-operative system. 

The population of Ireland, according to the last census, is about 
7 millions, and of Great Britain about 15 millions, making together, 
in round numbers, a population of 22 millions. 

An Irish plantation aere contains 7840 square yards. 
A Scotch acre - - - = = 6760 ditto. 
An English statute acre - - 4840 ditto. 

The following calculations are in Irish plantation acres :— 

The extent of Ireland is about 12 millions of acres. By com- 
paring surveys taken of the whole, and of different parts of the country, 
it appears that there are about 3 millions of acres of mountain and 
bog, (unprofitable, except for fuel, and some small patches of mountain 
pasture,) 1 million of woods, plantations, and pleasure grounds; and 
the remaining 8 millions are, or might be, occupied as corn land, 
meadow, or pasture. 

Suppose an association of 1000 people to rent or purchase a farm 
of 1000 Irish acres, of a medium quality of soil, to put it under 
spade cultivation, and to arrange it as under; the subjoined caleu- 
lations will show the number of labourers necessary for the cultivation 
of the land, the probable produce, and the surplus that will *emain, 
after the whole population are provided with food, clothes, instruction, 
and superior domestic accommodations :— 

200 Acres of green crop, viz. 80 acres potatoes or carrots, and 120 
white, yellow, or Swedish turnips. 

200 Do. wheat, white peas, barley, &c. 
200 Do. clover, rape, vetches, &c. 
200 Do. oats, a part may he wheat. 

150 Do. pasture, for refreshing the soi), a portion being laid down, 
and as much taken up occasionally. 

30 Do. orchard, producing fruits, roots, and culinary vegetables, 
cabbage for dairy eows, and flax for the use of the com- 
munity. 

20 Do. for the site of buildings, roads, and exercise grounds. 


Graeme aE 


1000 Acres. 
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THE LABOUR AND PRODUCE ARE ESTIMATED AS UNDER: 





We | } 
Number Number) Number, Barrels} Bushels| Bushels 
of | ofdays| of La- | per per pro- 
Acres. | Labour.|bourers.) Acre. | Acre. | duced. 

| 


| 


Weight of Flour, &c. 
in Avoirdupois lbs. 








Wheat - - - -| 200 |10,300 9 | 42 | 8,400 420,000 











33 : 
Oats ---- - | 200 | 7,180) 23 14 66 {13,200 352,000 
Potatoes - - “| 80 (10,016) S52 71 936 [42,912| 1,587,744 
| Producing of Fruit - - - - 385,900 


Orchard --+--| 24 9796} 12 | Of Roots and Vegetables - 169,733 


Manufacturing the produce of flax 2,660 Ibs. 
§ |into 5,500 yards of linen, for the use of the 
community. 


¢ 
4 
¢ 
| W ould feed 80 cows and bullocks, producing 


= 
=) 
ot 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

' 
7) 
_ 
ioe) 
~ 
lo) 
a 





547,600 English pints of milk, or 20,912 Ibs. 








Turnip ----); 60, : 
Veeties and ; | 7,829) 24¢ lof butter, or 57,848 lbs. of cheese, 10,600 
Clover - - - | 120 ibs. of beef, and the hides of 20 bullocks 


slaughtered yearly. 
Tarnip, Rape - 60) | 
Clover, Vetches,| 80 5,756} 12 

and Pasture - | 150 


'Would feed 1,100 sheep, producing 110,000 
ibs. of mutton, and 7,700 lbs. of wool yearly. 


into 2,000 yards of broad cloth, which will 


‘ 

¢ 

( | Manufacturing 4,880 Ibs. of wool, produced 
¢ be quite sufficient to clothe 1,000 people. . 























Offals from the 2 | --+,---| - - -|Would produce 6,000 lbs. of bacon yearly. 
whole - - -4 A 
Buildings ---| 20 
Total - - - {1000 Acres. 155 Labourers. 





In this number are included those who would perform the offices of 
miller, baker, managers of dairy stock, &c. &e. 

But as the land improved by spade cultivation, the number of 
persons required to cultivate it would for some years annually diminish. 
To the 155 so occupied, must be added tradesmen, such as black- 
smiths, carpenters, shoemakers, miners, or persons to procure fuel, 
and others to be employed in making and repairing roads, &c. say 40 
more ;*making in all 195. 

The allowing each person on an average of men, women, and 
children, to consume 4lb. of flour, 31b. of oatmeal, 31b. of fruit, 
2 lb. of potatoes, &c. ilb. of beef or mntton, and a pint of new milk, 
or what it would produce in butter or cheese, daily, then 1000 people 
would consume, 


Of Flour ............ 500 1b. daily, or 182,500 Ib. yearly. 
Oatmeal ......... 500]b. ditto ... 182,500 Ib. ditto. 
Fruit .............. 5001b. ditto ... 182,500 lb. ditto. 
Potatoes ..........2000 lb. ditto ... 730,000 lb. ditto. 
Beef and Mutton 250 lb. ditto .... 91,250 |b. ditto. 
Milk ...........+..1000 pt. ditto ... 365,000 pt. ditto. 
PONS Vimlbtisdelsicdicksicindéievicsess’  4000Tb, ditto. 
DR isicissiids Jases.ceiesessisbaraiéce: 2600 Ibsiditto. 


By taking the above consumption from the produce, we have the 
following surplus :-— 





















Potatoes, 
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Flour. Oatmeal. | Ke. Fruit. | Mutton.| Milk. big 

Produce « -- - - 420,000 352,000 |1,757,477| 385,900 | 136,600 | 047 ,500 7,700 

Consumption - - | 182,500 | 182,500 | 750,000) 182,500 | 91,250 | 365,000 4,880 
| ~| — — —— | 

Surplus - -- - - | 237,500 | 169,500 |1,007,477| 203,400 | 45,350 | 182,500 | 2,890 

Then 237,500 lb. or 16,964 stones of flour, at ls.6d. £1060 5 O 

169,500 lb. or 12,107 stones of oatmeal, at Ils.... 605 7 O 

1,007,477 lb. or 73,391 stones of potatoes, &c. at ld. 305 15 11 

203,400 lb. or 14,600 stones of fruit, at ls.......... 730 0 O 

AS SEO Th. OF mimtlon, at SE, <aanscdaccrsctersconecese 344 10..4 

182,500 pints of milk, at ld. Poeateeeresesseesseeoenes 760 8 A 

2,820 lb. of wool, at Od. eeePeoeaveeeeoe eee ereeeerveenaeeegeeorn 105 15 0 





£3,945 9 6 
From this must be deducted the cost of leather to be 
purchased for shoes, boots, harness, &c. over the value 
the hides produced, say 300/. and likewise the expense 
of furnishing hats for the male part of the community, 
say 2501. more, MAKING . ......cscccccccccescccccevssesssceee DOO O O 





Surplus produce of land...............£3,895 8 6 


Thus, from the labour of 195 people, 1000 acres would be kept in 
the highest state of cultivation, and the produce manufactured to feed 
and clothe 1000 people, leaving a surplus which at the lowest state of 
the Dublin markets, could be sold for 3,395/., which the community 
would always be enabled to sell, as it would be a real surplus after 
all the members of the community were amply provided for. 

In a working population of 1000 persons, in the ordinary propor- 
tions of men, women, and children, there are 735 competent to labour, 
after allowing the usual number for‘young, sick, and aged. Deducting, 
therefore, 195 from 735, there would remain 540 to be employed 
in manufacturing whatever might be useful, in demand, and best 
adapted to the localities of the situation. ‘The value of the labour 
of persons so trained, instructed, and employed, would soon be made 
to exceed 10s. per week ; but estimating it at 6s. its yearly amount 
IE BO aipicateaticves beteesnacsical Airnedsveesecoeiws vussceseds S424: O O 

To which add surplus of land produce ................ 3395 0 0 





£11,819 0 0 
From this sum of 11,819/. there is to be deducted interest of 
capital, to be expended in forming the improved domestic arrange- 
ments, rent of land, if rented; or the interest of the purchase 
money, if bought ; tithes, national and local taxes, with the annual 
risk on stock and crop. 
The expense of building a village to accommodate 1000 per- 
sons, including church and places of worship for dissenters, schools, 


2 
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library, &c. and furnishing the whole, according to estimates accu- 
rately made, is 35,000. 
35,0001. at 6 per cent. interest, and 4 per cent. charged for 

IE CL | atics sbsanasaehadesawarmasonsensnety @qeOe 
750/. estimated charge of implements necessary for the culti- 

vation of 1000 acres, under spade cultivation, which at 20 

POP CONT. 13 r..cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccscscccccoscccccccccescccseoss = LOO 
800/. value of 80 cattle, at 10/. each, 11007. ditto of 1100 

sheep, at 20s. each, makes 1900/. which at 5 per cent. per 

Ra UE caedcnesdetcsccncs nesneeenes cdma bonnes 66besscenbenasnene 95 
260/. manure would be produced by the community, for their 

own use, except for the three first years, but say, perannum.. 250 
600/. seed of all Kinds yearly ........ccsccscccscsesccececcscessesses 600 
Rent, at 30s. per acre, or interest for purchase money ......... 1,500 
Tithes, 12s. per acre for wheat, 7s. per acre for oats, 8s. per 

acre meadow, and sheep at Is. cach, is ....cccecccsesessseeeere 304 
Taxes and public burdens, at 48......cscccvescsssscrsecvescsesccsees 200 
Incidentals arising VATiOUSLY .......cseccseccccssscscsssssccrecsseeesee B00 














£38,500...Debt. Yearly charge... £6,929 
The account will stand thus :-— 
Dr. Cr. 
To Annual Charges - - - - £6,929 0 0 | By value of land produce- - £3,395 9 6 
Yearly profit - -----+-- 4,890 9 6 | By value of manufacture labour 8,424 0 0 
£11,819 9 6| £ 11,819 9 6 


Thus a surplus yearly income of 4,890/. will be provided to pay off 
a debt of 38,5007. The increased productiveness of the land will 
amply provide for the increase of population, meet any deficiency 
arising from accidents or bad seasons, and enable the community to 
redeem the whole of the debt in 10 years from the commencement 
of the establishment, allowing 2 years to put it in full activity. 

Under spade cultivation, the produce will be greatly increased in 
quantity, and also in value, by raising plants yielding a greater 
quantity of human food. In a few years the produce will exceed one- 
half more than has been stated; which, with the increased value 
of the crops, will produce, after the debts shall be paid off, a suffi- 
cient surplus in value at the fore-mentioned prices, to provide food and 
clothes and all the necessaries of life, for upwards of 3000 people, 
which, with the first 1000, makes 4000 maintained from 1000 acres. 

If then 1000 acres can be made to maintain 4000 people, and the 
arable land be 8 millions of acres, Ireland, under a partial and im- 
perfect system of union and co-operation, is capable of maintaining 
a population of 32 millions. 

But when the members of the community shall be taught to unite 
their industry, and adopt a regular system of mutual interest, in pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, and consuming, the results will be at least 
doubled. 
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To these advantages must be added the minerals and fisheries of 
Ireland, which, under the new system of union and co-operation, will 
soon be made most productive. 

It is therefore evident, that this hitherto ill-fated island, is com- 
petent to maintain, not only all its own inhabitants, but more than 
double the whole population of Great Britain and Ireland, in comfort 
heretofore unattained by any nation or people, at any period of the 
world. 

Norr.—In the foregoing calculations, 42 bushels of wheat, and 66 
bushels of oats, are stated as the produce of an Irish acre, under 
spade cultivation, which is equal to 25 bushels of wheat, and 40 
bushels or oats, per English acre; but as the average quality of land 
in Ireland is equal to the best soils of England, it would not be more 
than 20 bushels of wheat, and 33 bushels of oats per English acre, 
of a medium degree of fertility. 

From land of an average quality, under spade husbandry, in the 
county of Durham, upwards of 60 bushels of wheat per English acre, 
have been produced for three years in succession. 








PAPER MONEY. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—Assured as I am, and long have been, that ignorance of 
political economy, particularly of the money branch of it, is the great 
first cause of all the evils that ever were inflicted by the unsteadiness 
of the currency as to quantity, it is with much pleasure that I select 
the following passage from your correspondent C.’s most excellent 
letter, trusting to your generosity for the insertion of the few remarks 
which I feel myself called upon to offer in answer to that very valuable 
communication. 

‘ Professors of Co-operative principles should be well acquainted with every branch 
of that interestiag science, but particularly that which includes a‘knowledge of the 
nature of money ; its extensive and important physical effects upon commerce ; and its 
still more important moral effects upon the character of society.”’ 

Highly, sir, as I think of your correspondent, and most cordially as 
I agree with him as to the paramount importance of the knowledge 
which he recommends, there are yet parts of his valuable essay on 
which we have to understand each other as the means of avoiding the 
misfortune of taking different ways to secure our mutual object, which 
is the general good; and these parts are;—lIst, That “ the whole 
history of currency illustrates the truth of Mr. Cobbett’s assertion ; 
that there is no danger of a sovereign, or a government abusing the 
prerogative of coining money, when that money is made of the precious 
metals ;—and, 2ndly, That “ I cannot point out any change ever made 
in a metallic currency productive of one quarter of the evils inflicted 
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library, &c. and furnishing the whole, according to estimates accu- 
rately made, is 35,0001. 
35,000/. at 6 per cent. interest, and 4 per cent. charged for 

UNE RINE WORE < ccevcndsesncccecsees sabeanelounpin sinsdlensamessintite veeeek 3,000 
750/. estimated charge of implements necessary for the eultie 

vation of 1000 acres, under spade cultivation, which at 20 

PEF CENT. 13 ...ccsccecccceces cree vecececcccccccscoeccecoeees eee cecees - 150 
800/. value of 80 cattle, at 10/. each, 11007. ditto of 1100 

sheep, at 20s. each, makes 1900/. which at 5 per cent. per 

ee occece Te eR onnecee paeceseseaasnees 95 
260/. manure would be produced by the community, for their 

own use, except for the three first years, but say,perannum.. 250 
CDOT Boe OF AIT KINGS YOUTTY oo. cccccccccccccscccsccsscccccesccccoss 600 
Rent, at 30s. per acre, or interest for purchase money ......... 1,500 
Tithes, 12s. per acre for wheat, 7s. per acre for oats, 8s. per 

acre meadow, and sheep at Is. each, is .........4. oe ee 
Taxes and public burdens, at 48.......cccesssecsseceneees Svkensenntal,; OO 
Incidentals arising Variously ........sccosccscscsscvescccsscdecsssessee 800 








£38,500...Debt. Yearly charge... £ 6,929 


The account will stand thus :— 


Dr. Cr. 
To Annual Charges - - - - £6,929 0 0 | By value of land produce - - £3,395 9 6 
Yearly profit - -----+-- 4,890 9 6 | By value of manufacture labour 8,424 0 0 








£11,819 9 6| £11,819 9 6 


Thus a surplus yearly income of 4,890/. will be provided to pay off 
a debt of 38,5007. ‘The increased productiveness of the land will 
amply provide for the increase of population, meet any deficiency 
arising from accidents or bad seasons, and enable the community to 
redeem the whole of the debt in 10 years from the commencement 
of the establishment, allowing 2 years to put it in full activity. 

Under spade cultivation, the produce will be greatly increased in 
quantity, and also in value, by raising plants yielding a greater 
quantity of human food. In a few years the produce will exceed one- 
half more than has been stated; which, with the increased value 
of the crops, will produce, after the debts shall be paid off, a suffi- 
cient surplus in value at the fore-mentioned prices, to provide food and 
clothes and all the necessaries of life, for upwards of 3000 people, 
which, with the first 1000, makes 4000 maintained from 1000 acres. 

If then 1000 acres can be made to maintain 4000 people, and the 
arable land be 8 millions of acres, Ireland, under a partial and im- 
perfect system of union and co-operation, is capable of maintaining 
a population of 32 millions. 

But when the members of the community shall be taught to unite 
their industry, and adopt a regular system of mutual interest, in pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, and consuming, the results will be at least 
doubled. 
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T’o these advantages must be added the minerals and fisheries of 
Ireland, which, under the new system of union and co-operation, will 
soon be made most productive. 

It is therefore evident, that this hitherto ill-fated island, is com- 
petent to maintain, not only all its own inhabitants, but more than 
double the whole population of Great Britain and Ireland, in comfort 
heretofore unattained by any nation or people, at any period of the 
world. 

Norr.—In the foregoing calculations, 42 bushels of wheat, and 66 
bushels of oats, are stated as the produce of an Irish acre, under 
spade cultivation, which is equal to 25 bushels of wheat, and 40 
bushels or oats, per English acre; but as the average quality of land 
in Ireland is equal to the best soils of England, it would not be more 
than 20 bushels of wheat, and 33 bushels of oats per English acre, 
of a medium degree of fertility. 

From land of an average quality, under spade husbandry, in the 
county of Durham, upwards of 60 bushels of wheat per English acre, 
have been produced for three years in succession. 








PAPER MONEY. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—Assured as I am, and long have been, that ignorance of 
political economy, particularly of the money branch of it, is the great 
first cause of all the evils that ever were inflicted by the unsteadiness 
of the currency as to quantity, it is with much pleasure that I select 
the following passage from your correspondent C.’s most excellent 
letter, trusting to your generosity for the insertion of the few remarks 
which I feel myself called upon to offer in answer to that very valuable 
communication. 

‘* Professors of Co-operative principles should be well acquainted with every branch 
of that interesting science, but particularly that which includes a‘knowledge of the 
nature of money ; its extensive and important physical effects upon commerce ; and its 
still more important moral effects upon the character of society.”’ 

Highly, sir, as I think of your correspondent, and most cordially as 
I agree with him as to the paramount importance of the knowledge 
which he recommends, there are yet parts of his valuable essay on 
which we have to understand each other as the means of avoiding the 
misfortune of taking different ways to secure our mutual object, which 
is the general good; and these parts are;—Ist, That “ the whole 
history of currency illustrates the truth of Mr. Cobbett’s assertion ; 
that there is no danger of a sovereign, or a government abusing the 
prerogative of coining money, when that money is made of the precious 
metals ;—and, 2ndly, That “ I cannot point out any change ever made 
in a metallic currency productive of one quarter of the evils inflicted 
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on society by the change in our currency effected by the passing of the 
small note bill.” 

Begiuning with the first of these propositions. To satisfy you, sir, 
that this assertion of Mr. Cobbett is but one of the many which he is 
frequently in the habit of substituting for facts, I have only to refer 
you to the table you inseried in your second number, to which my 
name is attached, and to the quotation from Fieetwood's Chronicon 
Preciosum, which you omitted to print with that table, but which 
you inserted in your 3rd Number, page 99. 

If being obliged to exchange very good moncy for very bad money, 
to bear the consequences of dividing the pound weight of silver into 
288s. which was only divided into 20s. when silver was first made into 
money, and to lose a third of all the money which individuals were 
worth, be a proof that “there is danger of a sovereign or a government 
abusing the prerogative of making money,” it follows, of course, that 
metallic currency is no security against the evils inflicted by paper- 
money; and that Cobbett is clearly a deceiver when he asserts the 
contrary. 

With respect to the second proposition, (though on the authority of 
Bishop Fleetwood and Dr. Adam Smith, I can prove that prior to the 
introduction of paper money, the price of wheat fluctuated at various 
rates per cent, from Is. to 16/. 16s. and back again to Ls. per quarter ;) 
I have no difficulty in granting that the evils produced by the changes 
made in the metallic currency which produced the fluctuations, did not 
amount to a quarter of those which arose from the changes made in 
our paper cireulation since the commencement of the late war. I grant 
this because I believe it to be the fact. 

What then, sir, is the reason that the changes made by the crown 
in the metallic currency proved infinitely less injurious to the com- 
munity than those which were produced in our paper circulation by the 
bankers, with whom, fatally, the crown divided and divides the prero- 
gative of coining money ! 

The reason is obvious, and is as fellows :—When there was no other 
than a metallic currency in the country, nearly all contracts were 
made in quarters, bushels, and pecks of wheat, and not (as has been 
the practice ever since paper-money was introduced) in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Or, otherwise expressing myself, in the metallic 
age the money price of a given quantity of corn, whatever that price 
might be, formed both the letter and spirit of almost all contracts; 
and, of course, the interest of the contracting could not be but slightly 
affected, if affected at all, by the changes which the crown made in the 
currency. 

This aceounts, and nothing else can account, for the comparative 
harmlessness of the changes which the crown made in the metallic 
currency. What then but to substitute corn for currency, as our 
standard of value, can be wanted or can be done to render equally 
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harmless the changes which bankers may think proper to make in our 
paper circulation? Nothing, sir, and yet Parliament cannot see it!!! 
The reagon is obvious, they have not yet even dreamt of what the 
community have to suffer before they (the Parliament) can see what 
can be done, what ought to be done, and what must be done, to put 
an end to the calamities which are concomitant on fluctuating prices, 
and competition in trade carried on with money employed as a standard 
of value. 

Not so, however, altogether, with the Marquis of Stafford ; and here 
follows the paragraph taken from the Courier newspaper of January 
21st, 1822. | 

REDUCTION OF RENT. 


“ The following is the copy of a circular which has been addressed to the tenantry 
of the Marquis of Stafford :— 

““« Trentham, Jan. 10. 

“« «Sir—The Marquis of Stafford desires you to be informed that the half-year’s 
rent due by you to his Lordship at Michaelmas last, and payable on the 7th of Feb. 
next, is 2041. 19s. 

‘« « His Lordship desires you further to be informed, that the amount of rent payable 
by you, shall, until further notice, be a rent calculated in grain, at the rate of 80s. per 
quarter, Winchester measure, which rent in grain should be payable in cash, and shall 
be regulated according to the average annual price of wheat as declared in the London 
Gazette, in the month of March yearly. ‘The amount of rent of each current year to be 
settled by the average price of the preceding year. 

“« « For example : 

“<« « Your present rent of 500/. at 80s. per quarter, gives 125 quarters of wheat. 

«© © 125 quarters of wheat is therefore the amount of your rent until further notice— 
payable in cash, and to be regulated by the average price of wheat for the year preceding 
that for which the rent is payable. 

“* « Which average, for 1820, as declared in the London Gazette for the year ending 
March, 1821, was 65s. 7d. the quarter; 125 quarters at 65s. 7d. amount to 4091. 18s. ; 
the Lalf of which being 204/. 19s, is the amount of the half-year’s rent now due by you 
as above stated.’ ”” 


Thus you see, sir, that by making corn the standard of value, and 
money the medium of exchange, the noble Marquis has placed himself 
and his tenants, as far as rent goes, out of the reach of every injury 
which may arise from any change in the currency, whether metallic or 
paper. There is nothing new in this method of protecting property, 
because it was the general rule, at least, prior to the Reformation, 
when even the name of pauper was unknown in England. It is still, 
more or less, the rule with the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and with many landholders in Scotland, where the money stipends of 
the clergy and the wages of husbandry labour are uninvariably regu- 
lated by the average price of corn. 

Let the landholders of England then follow the example which is 
thus given them by the Marquis of Stafford, and the other parties 
alluded to, and the Bank of England will never again see one of their 
title deeds; let the labouring classes follow it also, and the workhouse 
shall never have any terror in it to them, provided they are constantly 
VOL. L. H 
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employed in producing the necessaries of life, of which millions of them 
are now so wofully in want, and that the wages of their labour are 
measured by the wants of their nature; and let there be a law to 
compel all parties to estimate their claims in corn, and be contented 
with its price, and then, dut not till then, it will be felt, that of all 
the inventions that ever was invented for the good of mankind, paper 
currency is the most advantageous, because it saves the expense of 
metallic currency, and is in itself the cheapest and most portable of 
any thing which can possibly be adopted as a medium of exchange. 
To detail the advantages with which the system here proposed is 
frought would be to fill a volume; and therefore, trusting that C. now 
sees that my object in calling your attention to the metallic money 
branch of political economy was to show its defects as a standard of 
value, [ have only to add that I am, sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, . 
Hecror CAMPBELL. 


$0, York-street, Westminster. 








THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


TneERE are no subjects which have afforded more abundant employ- 
ment to poets and painters of all ages, than love and marriage. We 
might readily fill our pages with beautiful imagery descriptive of 
“ domestic happiness,” “ conjugal felicity,” and “ connubial bliss,” (for 
where is the English or foreign poet who has not written on these 
topics?) but, independent of the fact that the literary market is over- 
stocked with these compositions, and that the supply by far exceeds the 
demand, we are tempted to believe that, for the most part, they are too 
highly coloured ; that they represent not that which we daily behold in 
this world, but what it is desirable should exist, and that they are 
drawn rather from an imaginary picture of fairy land, than from “ the 
sad realjties of human life.” 

In plain terms, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that individuals 
are frequently united in the “ bonds of wedlock” who have no reci- 
procity of ideas or dispositions, whose habits and pursuits are wholly 
dissimilar, whose opinions are scarcely agreed on any one subject, and 
who, therefore, compelled by circumstances to spend the greater 
part of their time in each other’s company, pass through life wearily 
and without enjoyment, and too often by their mutual reproaches, and 
upbraidings, and crossing each other’s purposes, involve themselves in 
a state of actual misery. 

if we ask why is this, the answeris at hand: the evil has its source 
in the present defective and artificial system of education through 
which the sexes are in a great measure rendered unfit companions for 
each other; in the few opportunities aforded them before marriage of 
forming a correet’appreciation of each other’s character, and in the 
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great inequalities of rank and fortune whieh prevail ia the preseut 
social, or rather anti-social condition of mankind. 

What is generally called a “ good match,’ by no means implies 
suitability of mind and temper, the probability of a sincere and lasting 
attachment, and of that happiness which is always attendant upon it; 
it simply refers to the amount of property possessed by one or both of 
the parties. And yet this is by no means inexcusable ; it is a satisfac- 
tion to the mother to see her daughter well provided for, and to the 
father that his son has so connected himself in lifé that he is likely to 
remain far above the reach of want, or of that distress to which penury 
reduces thousands and millions of our countrymen. We blame not the 
individuals, but the unfortunate system under which we labour, which 
deadens all the sympathies of human nature, which establishes different 
castes in society, which separates man from man, and teaches him to 
concentrate the whole business of life in the endeavour to obtain and 
to secure to himself a sufficient portion of those necessaries and com- 
forts, which, under other circumstances, all might procure in abundance, 
without care, anxiety, or incessant fatigue of mind and body. 

It is wonderful how soon the youth of both sexes, especially of late 
years, begin to perceive that “ love in a cottage” is but sorry comfort, 
with Poverty looking in at the window; and to understand the moment- 


ous truth, that 
‘«¢ Lips though blooming must be fed, 


Not e’en Love can live on flowers.” 


It is through a knowledge of these things that, no sooner has a young 
man made his bow to a fair lady, than the enquiry is set on foot, “ [as 
he property?” “ Are his friends respectable?” “ Whatare his family 
connexions?” “ Are his circumstances likely to be prosperous?” And it 
becomes a secondary object, and-one on which the parties are not over 
scrupulous, to ascertain whether he is amiable, intelligent, a man of 
integrity, and of irreproachable character. Should he possess the latter 
requisites without the former, adieu to his hopes; but should he possess 
rank and fortune, or fortune without rank, his success is almost certain ; 
and should his intellectual and moral character be none of the best, 
there is the more room for that amendment which it is confidently 
anticipated will immediately take place. Even with age and ugliness 
on his side, how great are the chances in his favour. 

As long as man continues to require food and clothing, and to 
desire to enjoy the comforts and conveniences of life, and as long as 
the acquisition of them is rendered, by our existing institutions, a matter 
of great difficulty, and therefore of unceasing anxiety, so long will 
these things continue, so long will our best actions be -influenced by 
mercenary motives, dissimulation and insincerity will pervade all 
classes, the affections will be sacrificed to prudential or pecuniary 
considerations, and Plutus will occupy a more distinguished place at 
the altar of Hymen than Cupid. 
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We are fully sensiple that what we have written is sad heresy, and 
altogether contrary to the true faith. Few will acknowledge, few 
even are conscious of the baneful influence which money, or the neces- 
sity of perpetually calculating and contriving how to secure the means 
of future support, has upon their minds and hearts, and how much the 
purest stream of love or friendship is eorrapted from this source. It 
has, however, always been held perfectly orthodox to rejoice at the 
disappointment of those whose object in matrimonial speculation is 
solely the acquisition of wealth, and for this reason the following 
anecdote will perhaps be acceptable to many of our readers :— 

Edward Lockheart was the youngest son of a Baronet in the West of 
England, and like most youngest sons in the families of the English 
aristocracy, through the operation of the equitable principle of 
primogeniture, he was comparatively poor. Peor—for what is a paltry 
two hundred a year to a young man who desires to keep the best 
company, to appear in the higher circles, to dress, ride, hunt, shoot, 
play, and to indulge in all the expensive habits of fashion and dissi- 
pation? He had been brought up since his tenth year (when his father 
died) by a mother who indulged him, as her favourite child, in his own 
humour, and who was careful not to sour his disposition by thwarting 
him in the pursuit of any favourite object. While she hesitated in 
the choice of. a profession to which her son could be brought up, and 
while he manifested no inclination to devote himself to the chureh or 
the army, to law or physic, time rolled away,and he found himself in 
his three-and-twentieth year, with no other dependance than his own 
little income, and deeply involved in.de! t. 

How to extricate himself from the dilemma in which he was placed 
by the latter circumstance he knew not, but accident gave rise to a 
project which had soon the appearance of fully answering the desired 
end. Ata dinner-party given by a gentleman in Bedfordshire, among 
other toasts, was drank the health of a lady well known in the neigh- 
bourhood, and universally beloved for the many good qualities of her 
head and heart—Miss Howard. Lockheart, who was present, was 
not slow in discovering that she was also perfectly her own mistress, 
and that her property was reputed worth five thousand a year. This 
consideration presently determined him to endeavour to extricate him- 
solf from his embarrassments, and at the same time to improve his 
fortunes equal to the extent of his ambition, by proposing for the lady 
in marriage. ‘The attempt was by no means hopeless, and he was not 
long in obtaining an introduction to Miss Howard. The personal 
charms of the lady did not please; her features, although far from 
irregular, were yet not those of the Venus de Medicis, and her shrewd- 
ness and penetratioh were more than equal to his own powers of 
conversation, at which he felt not a little chagrin. Lockheart, however, 
did not want assurance, a handsome person, and prepossessing manners, 
and with these recommendations he persevered in his suit. What will 
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not these effect? The heart of the lady, at first eold, gradually became 
less indifferent, and when she was at length selicited to consent to an 
union, although the answer was in the negative, it did not imply 
rejection. 

Lockheart boasted of his success to some ef his bosom companions: 
he acknowledged to them that he was not about to marry for the 
pleasure of her society, or for affection, but at the same time added, 
with a laugh, that it would be bad policy to refuse an estate on account 
of some slight incumbranees upon it. By some means this observation 
was conveyed to the ears of Miss Howard. She was not willing to 
believe it, and therefore endeavoured to persuade herself that it was 
the malignant invention of some enemy to their mutual happiness. 
Yet a doubt, however, as to the sincerity of her lover, was not wholly 
removed from her mind. Before this doubt came, the license for their 
marriage had been procured, and the day and the place were both 
named. Miss Howard did not recede. The ceremony was to take 
place at some distance from their place of residence, and, contrary to 
the established etiquette in those cases, it was arranged that the 
intended bride and bridegroom should proceed in the same carriage 
during the first half of the journey, accompanied only by the lady who 
was to act as bridesmaid. Lockheart entered the carriage in high 
spirits, but a cloud hung upon the brow of Miss Howard, which he 
tried in vain to dissipate. When pressed as to its cause, she acknow- 
ledged, that from the narrowness of her own income, and her uneer- 
tainty as to the amount of his property, she much feared that the step 
they were about to take was an imprudent one, and likely to involve 
them in many difficulties of a very serious character. Although Lock- 
heart expected nothing so much as this remark, aud could hardly conceal 
the surprise it gave him, he yet deemed it politic to magnify his own 
resources, and to speak in confident terms of his great expectauces on 
the death of certain rich relatives. She interrupted his observations 
by saying, that she trusted the picture he drew was correct both in the 
outline and detail, especially as, although she was generally reputed to 
be very rich, her landed property (as he had no doubt been already 
informed) was mortgaged beyond its real value, and that her principal 
dependance was on a small income which had been so left by will that 
on her marriage it would descend to a younger branch of the family. 
This was a thunderbolt to Lockheart: hitherto well knowing that his 
own affairs would not bear investigation, he kad cautiously avoided 
this topic of conversation, at the same time implicitly relying on the 
truth of the statement he had heard in the first instance. Miss 
Howard instantly saw, from the air of deep mortification which over- 
spread his countenance, that her suspicions had a just foundation, and 
she entreated him, if he had been misled by the reports in circulation, 
and if they had at all influenced him in secking to obtain her hand, 
that he would yet consider himself at liberty to withdraw from his 
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engagement, rather than take a step which might lead to useless regret 
and unavailing repentance. Lockheart constrained himself to say 
something about the ardour of his attachment and the purity of his 
motives, but in his own mind, although ashamed to confess, he deter- 
mined to take the lady’s advice. The whole party alighted at an inn 
on the road, where refreshments had been previously provided. When 
about to resume their journey Lockheart was missing; it was soon 
ascertained that he had left the inn by a circuitous path, had hired 
a post-chaise at the next town, and had taken the road to the metro- 
polis. A note, left by the fugitive, was put into the hands of the lady, 
which, on recognising the hand-writing, she coolly consigned to the 
flames, without perusing its contents. 

In a few days Lockheart discovered that Miss Howard’s own account 
of her circumstances was a feigned tale to try the sincerity of his 
attachment, and that her property exceeded by one-third the sum he 
had heard named. The story was quickly circulated among his 
acquaintance: on all sides he found himself the object of ridicule and 
contempt, and unable to bear the bitter sarcasms levelled at him in all 
companies where he had formerly appeared, he was obliged to leave 
this country for America. 








CORN LAWS. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—I should not have intruded on your pages at so early a period, 
but for the letter signed “ Hector Campbell,” who positively lays it 
down that the corn laws have no influence on the price of corn, &c. 
This is adopting the statements of Cobbett, to whom I have repeatedly 
given the challenge, and who takes especial care not to notice my 
correspondence with him. I will, by. your leave, ask Mr. Campbell, 
as I have Mr. Cobbett, what would have been the price of corn in 
England for the last 11 years if there had been no corn bill, and yet 
the currency the same as it has been during that period ? 

Would the English consumer have given 60, 70, 80, 90 shillings a 
quarter for English wheat, when they could have purchased good 
foreign wheat at 30s.? the idea is preposterous. I am as well aware 
of the effects of an over-issue of currency as either Mr. Campbell or 
Mr. Cobbett, but I am at the same time quite certain, that although 
the evils of the corn bill may be greatly mitigated by a contraction of 
the currency, and a return to cash payments, yet that the paper 
system, as regards the price of corn, would have been nugatory had 
the corn laws not have been in existence; and as your correspondent 
acknowledges that sovereigns may be multiplied or reduced, I advise 
the people (189 out of every 140 being interested) never to cease 
petitioning the Parliament for a repeal of the corn laws, so long as 
the least trace of them remain on the Statute Book. 
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Your correspondent seems to attribute steadiness to the corn laws: 
nothing can be more erroneous. The markets must rise until the ports 
open, then down they go until they are shut. If the trade were free, the 
least surplus of one country would flow instantly to another country where 
there was a deficiency, which can now only be produced by extremes. 
If ponds of water had a free communication at the bottom, a storm 
over one or a draught from another would affect all alike, and a due 
level would always be maintained ; without such a free communication 
the one might overflow and the other be dry; the freedom of commu- 
nication is a self-acting, and the best regulator. 

I am, sir, your’s, respectfully, ' 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, 24th February, 1826. JUSTITIA. 








ADDRESS TO POVERTY. 


Har, Poverty! most hated yet most kind— 
The strongest link in all the social chain ; 
Calmer of passions, soberer of the mind, 

When madness and ambition touch the brain ; 
With thee we know our lot is at the w orst, 

And that is sweetness in the midst of sours ; 

We find that health and life may yet be nurst— 
And is there more when e’en abundance pours ? 
The proudest, richest hand, how great, how high, 
Can only trim the lamp that yet will die. 


To fly from thee, the coward in his fears, 

Wooing the stars, and winds, and powers divine, 
Asks to be driven wherever fortune steers, 

Or east, or west, or any land but thine :— 

To fly from thee, he trusts him to the deep, 

*Mid howling winds, and wrecks, and mountain waves, 
And on their faithless bosom ventures sleep, 

And dreams of greater terrors than he braves ; 

And thine his terrors, thine the world’s great dream— a 
Always its scourge, but never what you seem. 


When winds are out, and strip the lofty boughs, 
Thine is the ample lap that’s spread for all; 


And many hearts that dreaded thy stern eee 
Have found thee fair, and friendly i in their fall ; 


And wonder how they gave and took such blows 
When buffetted about at Fortune’s will, 

Now warm’d in favour, and now chill’d in snows, 
Whirl’d round and round, the sport of good and ill, 
When they might here have lain them down in peace, 
And slept their little time, till all weuld cease. 
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Address to Poverty. 


Who builds him high upon the slippery steep, 

When unchain’d whirlwinds come, hath cause to fear ; 
Who gives his fortune to the waves to keep, 

May gain for merchandize as salt a tear ; 

The lords of earth, and masters of the deep, 

May slight the poor worn thing by the way side, 

But when the mighty fall, and tempests sweep, 

May he not then in turn too cling to pride? 

’Tis wisely said, the storm that wildest raves, 
Uproots the oak, but the poor myrtle saves. 


Winter may howl, and breathe his bitter blast 

Thro’ his poor naked home and tatter’d frame, 

Yet shall no floods his blooming fields o’ercast, 

Nor storms shall wreck his fortune and his fame. 
Oh! let a thousand winters stern, and fast, 

Upon this body all their rigours bind, 

Bleak as e’er blew, eternally to last, 

Before one bleaker winter of the mind; 

For in that sunless, leafless hour is given, 

The storms that sweep, and shores that know no haven 


When darkness reigns, and noisy night-winds blow, 
That wake the solitary sleeper’s cares, 

Then starts he not, with terror on his brow, 
Thinking he hears a foot upon the stairs ; 

For Poverty hath barr’d the door below, 

And he that prowls in darkness comes not there— 
The plunderer’s tread, the murderer’s deadly blow, 
His humble hearth and lowly bed shall spare ; 

But though the tempests come, the wind, the rain, 
He turns him in his bed, and sleeps again. 


But Poverty hath woes, and wants, and toil, 
And Poverty hath tears that constant fall ; 
Yes, it indeed hath these, and yet can smile— 
And for those tears, ’tis those that sweeten all! 
For as heaven’s drops do fructify the soil, 

So tears do moisten and make kind the clay 
That else Prosperity’s warm sun would spoil, 
That bakes and hardens all things in its way, 
Till like mere potter’s clay it eyes the storm, 
A tearless, heartless, reckless, moveless form. 


Tears are the pearls that do enrich a world— 
The very gems for which a world was made ; 
Let tearful Pity from the earth be hurl’d, 

And all its bowers and roses soon shall fade ; 
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Animadversions. 


And snakes and serpents round the heart be curl'd, 
And venom be the fountain at its core: 

Oft when despair the drifting sail hath furl'd, 
Tears kindly come, and bid us hope a shore ; 

As Eve’s first sorrowing drops for Abe! mourn’d, 
Were Eden’s kindly dews again return’d. 








ANIMADVERSIONS. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sirn,—The animadversions of one, who, though no advocate, is no 
enemy of the new System of Social Arrangements, will, I hope, be 
received with the same sentiments of good-will with which they are 
offered. The spirit of liberality and moderation displayed in the 
leading article, and in the conduct of your Magazine generally, is 
highly gratifying in this age of wl¢raism of opinion ; and if the system 
which it advocates shall ultimately prevail, will doubtless be esteemed 
the most eminent instrument of its success. A scheme, which, instead of 
modifying, rectifying, and improving the present structure of society, 
proposes atits very outset to strike the whole fabric to the ground, 
and re-arrange its elements on another and a wider foundation, must be 
presented to our consideration only in a dispassionate and argumen- 
tative manner, to be entitled even to a hearing. 

Not only are we called upon to “ turn the world upside down,” but 
to revolutionize our very ideas—to dissever associations which have 
strengthened from infancy—to dislocate the frame of the mind, and 
model it after another fashion. We are called upon to renounce 
those stirring motives, whose influence hitherto has extended, in 
minutest ramifications, to every act of hand or head—of soul or 
strength. We are called upon to generalize our incentives to exer- 
tion, and make philanthropy the spur of industry. We are called 
upon to sacrifice, if not our love of distinction, at least every 
reasonable expectation of attaining to it, by doing all that in us lies 
to make man equal, in all the enjoyments of wealth, in all the acquire- 
ments of the understanding, and in all the virtues of the heart. We 
are called upon to form anew our notions of rank and grade—to make 
a fresh estimate of dignity—to alter the scale of honourable vocation, 
or, rather, to reduce the different occupatious of life to a level—to 
acknowledge no longer such appellations as low, menial, creditable, 
respectable, and the like:—in a word, to take all our opinions in 
reference to the relations of society, from a mould quite diffrent from 
that in which they have been cast since time began. Modesty and 
defereuce will peculiarly become the advocates of doctrines so novel 
and so astounding. 
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But is the system therefore wrong which makes such requirements ? 
Assuredly not. ‘Time and experience prove all things. 

There is this peculiarity in man, and which has often been strangely 
overlooked in our reasonings concerning him, that he is a progressive 
being—a being of indefinite development ; whereas everything around 
him, animate or inanimate, is in its nature stationary—circumscribed 
within determinate limits, and perfect in its kind. Man has never 
been studied as a whole, nor will he be, til! his history is closed. ‘The 
depth of degeneracy to which he has at times, and in places descended, 
is not less wonderful, @ priori, nor is it more credible in itself, than 
the height of moral rectitude and of happiness, to which some bene- 
volent minds think he is capable of attaining, and are desirous of 
elevating him. Though the events which have come under consider- 
ation have, in comparison with individual existence, taken a most 
extensive range of time and space, yet they form only particular cases ; 
they only afford specific modes, in which the exertions and capabilities 
of man have been constrainedly displayed—a few of a series which is 
to run a parallel round with time. 

Weare in want of data—we are in too great haste to systematize ; and 
feeling a deficiency of first principles, we cke out the case with pos- 
tulates. Nothing but a course of experiments can unfold to us the 
influence which the many concealed and ‘inappreciable causes have on 
human institutions. ‘True indeed is it, and we have had awful instances 
in our time, that experimenting on a large scale is a fearfully hazard- 
ous measure. But the present scheme is, at its commencement, of 
that magnitude, and of such a character, that little evil can he appre- 
hended even from a failure. Will the true philosopher, then, thwart and 
oppose, instead of promoting its progress and watching theevent? He 
will at any rate be the wiser, whatever is the result. An opportunity 
is now afforded for a grand experiment—human nature is to be placed 
ina new attitude, and under new conditions; the ardour and enthu- 
siasm peculiar to new projects may pass away, if the crisis of time be 
not taken for its execution; and thus another medium, through which 
“ mankind may study man,” be lost, perhaps, for ever. 

Let the new system advance, and questions the most interesting, and 
calculated to excite curiosity the most intense, immediately arise :— 
What are the comparative quantities of wealth produced under. the old 
and the new order of arrangements, the inducement to exertion being 
so different? What new principles of conduct will be elicited ? what 
old ones erased from the mind? In what degree will principles, now 
of inferior force, be invigorated ; and those of superior, but of wild 
and irregular energy, be subdued ?* How far the native vigour of the 





* We areat a loss to understand what our correspondent means, by the cramped 
habits and restraints which, he says, must be necessarily imposed by the new system, 
and respecting which he inquires—how far the native vigour of the mind will be 
jmproved, and its independency and manliness of character be deteriorated thereby. 

It is, we think, scarcely possible to conceive of any thing that can more imperatively 
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mind may be impaired—its independency and its manliness of charae- 
ter be deteriorated, by the cramped habits and restraints which must 
necessarily be imposed ? and whether this effect will follow to so 
trivial an amount, that the milder moral qualities superinduced by 
the system, together with the many advantages, mental and corporeal, 
which will result, may not be considered as more than an equivalent— 
whether, on the whole human happiness will not be augmented ? 

In reference to that which concerns the production and distribution 
of wealth, the subject is so limited, by being a case of management 
and of direct regulation in all its parts; it becomes so simple and so 
much within our grasp, that there could be little hesitation in coming 
to a decision, if even facts to confirm the efficacy of the principle of 
co-operation were wanting. ‘The Meravians have long proved its 
value. If, with Hottentots for operatives, they have for years, in South 
Africa, raised up flourishing establishments in the wilderness, what 
may not be effected in England with the first artizans in the world, 
assisted by the scientific and mechanical discoveries of the age? It 
may be said, that in all societies hitherto constituted on this principle, 
the members have been kept together in the bond of peace by the 
unity of faith, and that this alone has insured success. It is a fair 
observation and has weight.* Whether the liberality and kindly feeling, 
which is now mutually displayed by the different sects on the topic of 
religion, will prove a sueccedaneum for the profession of a common 
belief, is one of those questions which can be satisfactorily determined 
only by an experiment; to indulge conjecture, it must be admitted 
that the signs of the times give an omen of a favourable result. It has 
been remarked, that the prosperity of such societies would not be 
questionable, if such men as Mr. Owen could be found for managers. 
This is to substitute the exception for the rule. However capable and 
excellent individuals may be, it is admitted by all who have given the 
subject due consideration, that the general truth is, and must be, in 
the very nature of things, that communities are best regulated when 





restrain the native vigour of the human mind, than the attaching pecuniary emolu- 
ments, rank, and pre-eminence in society, to the belief of certain dogmas, or, rather, 
to the profession of certain opinions, whether political or theological, which the 
possessors of power may have designated as orthodox. To say nothing of the still 
more pernicious operation of affixing opprobium on a contrary persuasion, and even 
proceeding to inflict penalties on the avowal of adverse sentiments. 

Under a system of voluntary equality, these restraints and penalties could never be 
imposed. Inquiry would have free course; no advantage or disadvantage of a 
pecuniary kind would attach to the belief, doubt, or disbelief of any opinion, and 
thus the mind would be free from the debasing influence of the conflicts between 
interest and conviction ; than which, we can conceive of nothing which can, to a greater 
extent, tend to deteriorate its manliness and independency of character. 

* The persuasion that belief is perfectly involuntary, than which nothing can be much 
more satisfactorily deduced from evidence which every day presents to our notice, will, 
we think, tend to increase this liberality and kindly feeling so much that it will soon be 
considered of very minor importance, whether or not we entertain similar notions on 
speculative points. 
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self-governed. Mr. Owen himself appears to be fully impressed with 
this idea. 

But, whichever side we take, our reasonings can be little better than 
conjectural, The evil which is feared may not arise; the good which 
is anticipated may elude our grasp. We are all at a fault: friends as 
well as enemies to the system, whether they will acknowledge it or not, 
are alike in a state of uncertainty; and therefore all should be desirous 
that a trial be made. For myself, I must acknowledge, I do not 
perceive that the advantages which will flow from acting on the 
principle of co-operation are, upon the whole, superior to those which 
might be made to result from the principle of competition ;* but, 
because I am thus short-sighted, am I to refuse all aid, by which | 
may discover my defect, and be enabled to see more clearly? It 
may so happen that I am long-sighted, and that the result would prove 
the deficiency to reside in another quarter; but would the truth be less 


acceptable because accompanied with a demonstration ? 


Bristol. B.C, 
(To be continued.) 








GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


ProressoR VELKER is ndw assisting in establishing a Society, in 
which the inestimable advantages resulting from Gymnastic Exercises 
will be attainable at a rate suited to the circumstances of most persons 
in the metropolis. Those who are sensible how much health is pro- 
moted and life is prolonged by muscular exertion, will be glad to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to counteract the fatal effects too 
generally arising from pursuits of a sedentary character, in which the 
bodily powers are seldom, if ever, brought into play. 

Persons wishing to become members of the London Gymnastic 
Society, may enter their names and receive prospectuses, at No. 36, 
Red Lion Square. 


* We think that there exists in the principle of competition, and which cannot be 
separated from it without causing it no longer to be competition, that which is inimical 
to, and destructive of, human happiness. For what is competition? It is rivalry, 
contention, opposition, strife. Are these good, or are they evil emotions? We say 
they are evil, unmixed evil. At the same time, we are aware that it is said that all the 
good we have has come to us through the system of competition. We think this a 
fallacy. We grant that the good we have has flowed to us, notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of competition ; but then this good has resulted from the physical and mental 
exertions of human beings, in spite of the misdirection which competition has given to 
their energies. And so far from competition having increased these, it has prevented 
their cultivation, and diminished their exercise, to a degree that it is scarcely possible 
to conceive of. 

A few only of our race have been suffered to receive the advantages which flow from 
the cultivation of their physical and intellectual powers, while the whole have suffered 
loss, incalculable loss, from this unjust and partial line of conduct. The good, there- 
fore, that would naturally result from the unlimited cultivation of the energies of all, 
has been contracted to the smallest possible degree, and must ever cont nue so to be, 












































Pantisocracy. 


PANTISOCRACY. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—I am not sure that the following Sonnet is deserving of a place 
in the Co-operative Magazine ; but when I inform you that it never 
has been yet pablished, that it was written nearly thirty-two years 
ago, in 1794, when the present Poet Laureate, Mr. Coleridge, and a 
few others, meditated the project of quitting England for America, 
and there founding @ society of mutual co-operation, under the title 
of Pantisocracy, it will be at any rate a sort of curiosity. We must 
not forget, that when this Sonnet was written, this country was 
actively engaged with France in trying which could do each other 
the most harm: a terrible employment, in which I sincerely hope 
neither country will be for the future so occupied ; but, on the contrary, 
I trust that our efforts, as well as those of our neighbours, will Rence- 
forth be directed to the benevolent and cheering occupation, of tryin g 
which can do each other the most good. 

I am, Sir, your’s sincerely, 


London, March 6, 1826. AN OLD DiscipLe oF Co-OPERATION, 
SONNET, 


On the Prospect of establishing a Pantisocracy in America, 


Whilst pale anxiety, corrosive care, 
The tear of woe, the gloom of sad despair 
And deepen’d anguish, generous bosoms rend ;— 
Whilst patriot souls their country’s fate lament ;— 
Whilst mad with rage demoniac, foul intent, 
Embattled legions despots vainly send 
To arrest the immortal mind’s expanding ray 
Of everlasting truth ;—I other climes, 
Where dawns, with hope serene, a brighter day 
Than e’er saw Albion in her happiest times, 
With mental eye exulting now explore ; 
And soon with kindred minds shall haste to enjoy 
(Free from the ills which here our peace destroy) 
7 Content and bliss on transatlantic shore. 
_ Sept. 1794. 





while competition lasts, inasmuch as it is inseparable from it to estimate the value of 
anything in proportion to its scarcity, and to account that only inestimable, of which we 
are the exclusive possessors. 

In short, competition separates the individual, from the social interest—it sets the 
duty and the interest of man in opposition to each other, and is, therefore, we think, 
most inimical to human happiness. 

* Little did the writer of this Sonnet then think, that on abandoning the scheme, 
such a Pantisocracy would be actually established in that country by Robert Owen, in 
about thirty years from that time. The term Pantisocracy was adopted from Greek 
words implying a state in which all govern and all serve. 














Orbiston. 


ORBISTON, 


Tue differenee between acting, and speaking or writing, is manifested by the effects. 
At this time last year, there was not one stone above another of the present building. 
Now we have a building to the extent of 330 feet in length, by 40 broad, and four 
stories high, completely roofed in, and capable of being fitted up for. the comfortable 
accommodation of about 100 families. 

The progress since October has been apparently slow, but this has been from the 
circumstance of much preparation, in flooring, windows, doors, &c. being made, and 
not fixed. The room on the second floor, in which the proprietors met in August last, 
is only now receiving the last coat of plaster. Nothing whatever has yet been done 
towards finishing the western half of the left centre. A considerable portion of this 
half is still to divide with brick partitions, 

The Orbiston establishment is calculated for 200 families at the most; and the land 
is 290 statute acres, We are now on terms with the proprietor of Motherwell for a 
lease, for the term of 31 years, of 30 acres of land, on the opposite bank of the 
Calder, with a mill attached thereto. ‘The community would not have much difliculty 
in procuring more land, if necessary ; but we think it would not be prudent to engage 
with more in the meantime. 

The community will have nothing to do with the debts of individuals ; nor will 
individuals have any power to contract debts in the-name of the community. They 
will avoid all risk on this head, by keeping clear of aii debt, except with the pro- 
prietors, who, we believe, will be quite satisfied with the security which the property 
and integrity of the members affords, without considering the individuals as personally 
liable. 7 

It does not appear that the taxes will exceed 10s. or 15s. annually to each family. 

The individuals may have such furniture provided for them as is absolutely neces- 
sary, but they will be charged either with the rent, or with the cost of it. They may 
fit up their rooms * to suit their own taste. There is a fire-place to each. The passage 
or corridore between the rooms will be rather dark ; but itis thought that the circum- 
stance of being able to visit the whole establishment, without being exposed to the 
weather, will do more than atone forthe inconvenience that may arise from this source. 
But we do not consider such points as of material importance. Liberty, security, and 
independence, with the blessing of social and friendly intercourse, constitute the source 

from which we expect to derive the chief part of our enjoyment. 

As it is evident that they who expect ease and pleasure, will be disappointed, if 
they come forward at the beginning, those only should have this desire who are 
inclined t» assist in forwarding this experiment. The ‘“‘ polished gentleman,’’ who 
feels disgust even at the sight of filthiness and disorder, ought to remain away, at least 
for the first year; because even the most sanguine expectations cannot reasonably 
expect a material change in confirmed habits, in a shorter period. Those who have 
ac:yuired expensive habits, or who are either unable or unwilling to keep their expen- 
diture within the limits of their productive powers, should not come forward at the 
beginning, because the commencement is, as it were, like the season of spring, when 
every thing is to be given, and nothing received ; such individuals should wait till the 





* The rooms intended for the ix.mates in the new building are very neat, and even 
elegant, and when furnished with taste, have the appearance of small drawing rooms. 
The rent of each will be only 4/. per annum. It is calculated that an expenditure of 
501. a-year on the new plan, will produce as many comforts as 300/. on the old system. 
Many people of good circumstances have engaged apartments. A lady from London 
will superintend the female children, and a teacher has been selected from Ediaburgh, 
to form the habits of the boys, A dancing master has also been engaged, —Glas, Chron. 
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harvest—when the fruits of co-operation begin to come in, then we may have to spare 
for the poor and the needy. 
We expect that the community will have abundant room for strangers early in May ; 


and it is intended that all strangers shall be on the same footing as members while 
they remain, even if it were ouly for a day. 


A Comer. 








GAME LAWS. 


Can any man doubt that we have a portion of our laws so framed, as to lead a 
great part of the people into habitual misdemeanours; to select the portion best 
qualified by nature for desperate offences, and to train it to the commission of 
these, by inuring it to the practice, first of lesser, and then of greater enormities? As 
long as game is an object of desire to the rich man who has no land, so long will it be 
supplied, in spite of the laws made against him ; and each man who can afford to pay 
the poacher’s and the carrier’s price, is rich enough to occasion the violation of the 
Jaw. Every such fact of sale is connected with a number of petty crimes, which form 
lawless habits, and lead to serious offeaces. A great part of the people thus become 
accustomed to offend, in one way ; and opportunity alone is wanting to make them 
change the direction of their wrong-doing. According to the various dispositions or 
capacities of individuals, some will betake themselves to the less degree, and others to 
the more desperate lines of criminal indulgence, and a constant supply must be afford- 
ed of the materials whereof felons are made. ‘ake the following as an instance :— 

Green was born of poor parents, and had little or no means of education. He was of 
tall stature, very great bodily strength, ofsurprising ingenuity, and of undaunted courage. 
At a very early age he commenced the business of a poacher, tempted, on the one 
hand, by his wants, and on the other, ‘‘ by the wages of iniquity ;” the price offered for 
game, the abundance in his neighbourhood, and the facility of taking and disposing of 
it without detection. By snaring, which he for some little time practised with success, 
eluding the vigilance of the gamekeepers by his activity and skill, he acquired sufii- 
cient means to provide himself with a gun. This gun was soon afterwards heard at 
night in one of the woods near Gunton. One of the principal keepers instantly pro- 
ceeded to the spot, as usual, for the purpose of reconnoitering the enemy ; and finding 
only one man, he did net summon his assistants, but advanced upon Green alone. As 
it happened, in this keeper Green found a man of equal prowess and of maturer nerve, 
which may easily be imagined when the fact 1s stated, that some years afterwards (at 
the age of sixty-five) this same keeper, in single combat, which lasted nearly an hour, 
with a very desperate character, and a powerful men, only half his own age, finally 
overpowered his antagonist, and made him prisoner. A similar fate attended Green. 
He was taken with his gun, and a pheasant in his possession, and committed, for a short 
term of imprisonment, to the House of Correction at Aylsham. There he remained a 
very few days, before his ingenuity suggested some means of escape, of which he avail- 
ed himself; but he was very soon retaken, and he remained in safe confinement till the 
termexpired. The conflict which he had maintained so manfully with a veteran, and 
the circumstance of his breaking prison, made him in some degree notorious, and it is 
to be presumed that he did not afterwards find it easy to obtain employment. He asso- 

ciated with other idle and dissolute persons; and whether he resumed his habits of 
poaching or not, he committed another offence, viz. that of breaking open a watch- 
maker’s shop. He was tried for the burglary, convicted, and condemned to be hanged, 
but the sentence was commuted for transportation. While he was awaiting the execution 
of his sentence, he twice made his escape from the castle of Norwich. He effected it the 
frst time in the following extraordinary manner —Between his apprehension and com- 
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mitment he contrived to have an iron skewer tied up within a tail which he wore, si- 
milar to that still frequently worn by sailors. With this skewer he picked a hole 
thiough the wall of his cell, which was oue of those furthest from the ground in that 
lofty building. The hole was four feet below the roof of the castle; and as I am in- 
formed by Mr. Johnson, the present keeper of that prison, from his own observations, 
the size of the aperture measured only twelve inches by nine. He cut his bedding into 
shreds, and bound them round his body. He was then heavily ironed, yet he crept 
through this small space, and contrived to reach the roof four feet above liim, probably, 
as it is supposed, pulling himself up to it by means of one of the shreds of the bedding, 
which he must have previously thrown round one of the battlements upon the edge of 
the roof. This place of egress was immediately over a paved court-yard ; and, to use 
the keeper’s own words, from whom I received the account, had Green missed stays, he 
must have fallen upon the pavement, and have been dashed to pieces. Having traversed 
the roof of the opposite side of the castle, he lowered himself down to the ground ; he 
had then to climb over some very high railing, covered with tenter hooks, but he es- 
caped, and finally found his way to a comrade in the city of Norwich, as it has been 
believed, who filed off his irons, and thus he was set at complete liberty. Whe- 
ther he was retaken or not before he had committed a fresh offence, I do not remember, 
but he was certainly again in Norwich Castle about two years afterwards, and again 
escaped, This second escape was effected by means of a key, with which another pri- 
soner had been furnished. On this occasion he relieved himself from his irons by the 
good luck, as he termed it, of finding the back spring of a knife in this cell, or in the 
airing yard, and of this he contrived to make a saw. Having once more reached a 
part of the roof of the castle, by the help of a rope, made, as before, of some shreds of 
his blanket, he lowered himself down upon the roof of the Shire-hall (a building Jess 
elevated), and from thence he descended safely to the ground, by clinging to a leaden 
water-pipe in a corner of the building. He, not long afterwards, broke open a dwell- 
ing-house, and robbed the premises. How many more heinous crimes he committed, 
{ do not undertake to relate, because they were not proved against him; but I have 
reason to think a very interesting romance might be constructed upon the tradition of 
Green's exploits, his deeds of daring and subtle contrivances, his hair-bree 1th *scapes 
from detection, as well as from punishment, when detected. Tor the burglary last 
mentioned, he was, however, apprehended and brought to justice. He was tried, con- 
victed, condemned, and executed at Norwich. Thus terminated the career of Green 
the poacher, in full bloom and vigour of manhood; a career more remarkable forits long 
duration and continuance, than for its commencement and cousummation, or the con- 


nexion between them. 








Dvettn Co-operative Socrery.—On Tuesday Evening, the 28th of February, a 
Meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Dawson Street, Dublin, of gentlemen 
favourable to the formation of a Co-operative Society in that city. Captain Robert 
O’Brien, R.N., in the Chair. A Resolution, approving the object of the Meeting, 
passed unanimously, and a Secretary, Treasurer, &c. were appointed. We are gorry 
we have not room in this Number for the very friendly letter of Lord Cloncurry to the 


Society. 





Devon anp Exerer Co-operative Sociery.—lt gives us pleasure also to notice, 
that proposals have been issued for establishing a community near Exeter, to be called 
the Devon and Exeter Co-operative Society. We hope, however, that the friends of 
the New System will see the importance of uniting their efforts to bring into operation 
one experiment on as large a scale as possible, and not content themselves. with forming 
minor and imperfect establishments in different parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

















